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THE PROGRESS OF ESPERANTO. 

BY HENRY JAMES EORMAN. 



A certain delegate to The Hague called the Cambridge Espe- 
ranto Congress the true peace congress, and every one who was in 
Cambridge last August could not but be struck with the aptness of 
that characterization. At The Hague, as one comic paper had it, 
a resolution was passed that there be no more war, and that if 
there is war, no explosive bullets should be used, and if explosive 
bullets are used notice should be given in advance, and so on. At 
Cambridge, on the other hand, 1,400 persons were gathered, not 
to wrangle over the kind of bullets by which men should be killed, 
but to affirm their dedication to the cause of peace on earth, and 
the federation of man. 

If there is any one thing that we may reasonably expect from 
an assembly gathered for the purpose of forwarding peace, it is 
that peace and the spirit of peace should dwell in that body. 
But from The Hague all that we hear is of a gray tide of argu- 
ment spreading over sombre days. At Cambridge, on the other 
hand, a band of men and women from all quarters of the globe 
came together to fortify themselves with renewed zeal in their 
efforts to spread an artificial language which has vast possibilities 
of usefulness in commerce and science. But behind these purely 
utilitarian objects there is another purpose, a sort of Platonic idea, 
or ideal, the brotherhood of mankind, and that ideal shone in 
the face of every delegate present. It pervaded the entire as- 
sembly like rich sweet music, and the town of Cambridge itself, 
for centuries witness of a bright procession of youth and joy, 
seemed to feel the thrill of this blithe, new spirit. 

To exaggerate in a matter of this sort would not be difficult. 
But the writer's purpose in attending this Congress, on behalf 
of The North American Keview, was not blindly to find it 
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good. Bather was it to study, to scrutinize, even to criticise. 
Is Esperanto practicable or is it not? Is one conscious in this 
tongue of the click and jingle of machinery or does one find it 
vital, vivid, human? Can twenty different nationalities meet as 
men and brothers on the common ground of a common speech, 
or can they not? These are some of the questions which the 
writer, putting aside all prejudice and previous influence, 
sought to answer from an impartial and objective study of this 
assembly. 

Once for all, the question of practicability has answered itself 
beyond peradventure. Here were fourteen hundred persons repre- 
senting something like twenty-five different tongues, gathered in 
one spot for the space of more than a week. To at least a thou- 
sand of them English was an alien tongue, so that for the fulfil- 
ment of their most elementary wants they had to rely upon this 
new speech, which they had come to celebrate, yet in no case was 
there report or indication of the slightest difficulty. The trio of 
gentlemen who had arranged the Congress, Colonel Pollen, Dr. 
Cunningham and Mr. Mudie, had simply taken the precaution of 
putting an English-speaking Esperantist in every lodging with 
the foreigners; and by means of this interpreter and the new 
tongue, men of many nations dwelt at ease in England. 

But, of course, more important than that was the daily busi- 
ness of the Congress, transacted in many sessions throughout the 
week by means of this language. At the principal sessions, which 
took place in the Cambridge Guildhall daily, every conceivable 
topic relative to Esperanto was discussed. Keports on the progress 
of the language were made by men from the antipodes, plans for 
its advancement were sketched by zealous apostles from every land, 
including America and Siberia, programmes for propaganda were 
laid out by those who have dedicated their lives to it. And about 
these speeches there was nothing cut and dried; there was no hint 
of that click and jingle which the ignorant fear and suspect. 
There was, on the contrary, a warmth, a spontaneity, an eloquence 
in these addresses that only a fervent partisan in a good cause, 
speaking a living language, can hope to supply. 

There were, besides, the many lesser or sub-congresses repre- 
senting the many interests of humanity. There were the Bed 
Cross workers, socialists, musicians, free-thinkers, scientists, 
teachers, labor men, soldiers, sailors and many other such gather- 
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ings which discussed their several affairs by means of the new 
tongue that united strangers from remote corners into homoge- 
neous bodies. And then, most important of all to Esperantists, 
there was the powerful address by that almost Christ-like figure, 
Dr. Zamenhof, who, every year, urges upon his followers not to 
be carried away by the purely utilitarian benefits of Esperanto; 
but to continue cultivating that inner basic idea of Esperanto, the 
brotherhood of mankind. It is this inner idea, he tells them, and 
not the commercial use of Esperanto, that is represented by the 
green banner, symbol of a new hope in the world. 

" In Esperanto-land," to employ his own words, " it is not the 
Esperanto language alone that holds sway, but also the kernel 
idea of Esperantism; in Esperanto-land reigns not only the ordi- 
nary official Esperantism (represented by the language), but 
also that other side until now not clearly denned, yet felt by all, 
the green banner." 

Seldom has the writer seen such enthusiasm as greeted these 
utterances of Dr. Zamenhof in the New Theatre at Cambridge. It 
is no wonder every year the workers go forth into the world with 
a new energy, a fresh zeal, to work for this noble idea throughout 
the world, so that, as Dr. Zamenhof said, " Nature, which so long 
fought against us, now fights for us ; for that same force of inertia 
which so long threw obstacles in our path at every step now urges 
us forward, and now we could not pause even if we would." 

When, therefore, in the light of all these facts, of all this evi- 
dence, an American journalist, writing for the so-called masses on 
many subjects to which he obviously cannot give careful attention, 
tells his slenderly educated public, in positive terms, that " to try 
to manufacture a language out of odds and ends in a so-called 
* scientific way ' is nonsense," what can one say except that he is 
diffusing misinformation. He talks to them of French and its 
clearness, of Spanish and its beauty, of Italian and its grace, but 
he does not tell his public that if an attempt were made to make 
any one national language universal all the other nations of the 
earth would rebel against it He tells them in his oracular man- 
ner that Dante knew only one language, Italian. We may pass 
over such details as that this in itself is not true, since at least one- 
fifth of Dante's work is in Latin, and that in his very monument to 
the Italian tongue, the Divine Comedy, he embodies certain verses,* 
* Purgatorio, XXVI, 140, et 8«q. 
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showing him to have been a master of Provengal. The point is 
that, just as in Dante's day it was unnecessary to know any except 
the national tongue because people did not travel, so it is to-day 
essential, because of the mingling of the nations. And by a stroke 
of genius a man has invented a neutral language endowed with 
body and life, in which journals are now printed the world over, 
which thousands of men and women in every part of the earth now 
speak and read and write; which, as the Congress has shown, fits 
every possible purpose of life; and, lastly, which is so simple and 
easy withal that even that journalist's public could learn it in one- 
sixth the time in which it could master any other tongue. 

Some paragraphs back Dr. Zamenhof is quoted as speaking of 
" Esperanto-land," and that phrase calls to mind humorous queries 
as to the latitude of that strange land, the home of Esperanto. 
With the constant craving of the human soul for happiness and 
beauty, it is only natural to paint an imaginary land as some 
Fortunate Isle, or island-valley of Avilion, 

" Where falls not hail, or rain, or any snow, 
Nor ever wind blows loudly; but it lies 
Deep-meadow'd, happy, fair with orchard-lawns, 
And bowery hollows crown'd with summer sea." 

Now, of course, it is not the intention of the writer to say that 
the Congress suddenly transformed an English town into a Fortu- 
nate Isle. But certain it is that any one who mingled freely with 
the members of the Congress could not help yearning for a more 
wide-spread influence of the power of a common speech. The world 
to-days offers a sad prospect of hatred and suspicion. Even The 
Hague, with its Conference, brings to our minds the picture of a 
factious city overhung by the passage of storm. But among the 
delegates at Cambridge there was a brightness, a joy, a serenity 
that came only from these sources: they were all devoted to the 
idea of promoting sympathy and understanding among their kind 
and they were all free of the barriers of alien speech. Cambridge, 
to be sure, supplied an admirable setting for such a gathering. 
The ancient college buildings gray and ivy-covered, mellow in the 
soft light and adorned with a profusion of many-colored flowers, 
formed a beautiful and harmonious background. But just as a 
university is made, not by buildings, but by men, so a congress of 
this kind is successful and significant, not through accessories, 
but only according to the spirit which dominates it. 
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Ten thousand clear- voiced chimes could not accomplish what the 
possession of a common tongue and a common aim did to make 
of the most widely separated nationalities friends and brothers. 
The American and the Spaniard conversing in this neutral 
language realized that the objects and strivings of humanity are 
much the same in Spain as in America, and the resident of far- 
away Siberia felt at home in this small English city, because the 
faces were friendly and the speech familiar to him. And all of 
these divers nationalities dined at one table, worshipped in one 
church, stranger beside stranger, but welded by the new tongue 
and spirit into one family. 

The Englishman on his own admission is not of the most recep- 
tive to new ideas, yet stolid British men of business, as a result of 
this Congress, could be heard in public conveyances discussing the 
new language and conceding its obvious merits. Undergraduates, 
observing the singular effect for harmony and cordiality of this 
tongue not included in their curriculum, could be seen on the river 
in their canoes and punts, moored under shady willows, conning 
Esperanto primers, and many even of the officers of the conserva- 
tive university were examining this new language that had brought 
so many intelligent strangers to their venerable seat. 

Thus, we clearly see that Esperanto is a rich and vital language 
in which men can convey all manner of ideas delivered upon every 
conceivable topic, in which they can perform plays and sing songs, 
by which they can govern all the routine of their lives. It is 
quite free of the click and jar of artificiality, for by means of it 
men can move others to fervor, zeal and great enthusiasm. We 
see that it is more than a language constructed in a " scientific 
way," because it possesses an inherent spirit and vitality which 
only a miracle of genius could infuse into an artificial tongue. 
So that all the ordinary sophistical reasoning concerning arti- 
ficial languages in general has no application in this particular 
case. Lastly, we see that this project carries within its core an 
idea so beautiful and noble that every proper human being must 
incline to it sooner or later. And for all these reasons it seems 
certain that Esperanto must prosper and triumph. 

Henry James Fokman. 



